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C,t:A, Spies From 100 Miles Up; 
Satellites Probe Secrejsof Soviet 



Electronic Prying Grows 

Following is the third of five 

* articles on the Central InteUi- 

* genes Agency. The articles are 
l by a team of New York Times 
’ correspondents consisting of 

* Tom Wicker , John W. Finney, 
Max Frankel, E. W. Kenworthy 

* and other Times staff members. 

SpacUl to The New York Timet 

* WASHINGTON, April 26 — 

* To the men most privy to the 
r secrets of the Central In- 

* telligence Agency, it sometimes 
' seems that the human spies, the 

James Bonds and Mata Haris, 
are obsolete. Like humans 
everywhere, they are no match 
for the computers, cameras, 
radars and other gadgets by 
which nations can now gather 
the darkest secrets of both 
friends and foes. 

With complex machines cir- 
cling the earth at 17,000 miles 
an hour, C.LA. agents are able 
to relax in their carpeted offices 
beside the Potomac and count 



Continued on Page 28, Column 1 



M.I.T. Cuts Agency Ties 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, April 20- 
TDie Center of International 
S :udies at the Massachusetts 
I istitute of Technology dis* 
c osed today that it would "re- 
h ctantly" sever connection! 
v ith the Central Intelligenci 
Agency at the end of June. 

The agency helped to estab- 
li sh the center with a $300.00( 
grant in 1961 and since ther 
his supported much of its re- 
search, mostly in Communist 
a fairs. 

A spokesman JOr the centex 
s Lid it was decided a year age 
t iat, "for practical and not 
moral reasons," no further con- 
t: acts should be accepted 
fiom the C.LA. Although the 
v ork supported by agency funds 
has done much good and has 
involved nothing Improper, the 
relationship had been "misun- 
derstood" and has "caused suf- 
ficient difficulty," he said. 

] Existing contracts are being 

' 

Continued on Page 28, Column 6 
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file intercontinental missiles 
poised in Soviet Kazakhstan, 
monitor the conversations be- 
$veen Moscow and a Soviet sub- 
marine near Tahiti, follow the 
4buntdown of a sputnik launch- 
es as easily as that of aj 
(SemJni capsule in Florida, track 
the electronic Imprint of an ad- 
versary's bombers and watch 
for the heat traces of his mis- 
siles. 

Only & half dozen years ago, 
at least one human pilot was 
still required to guide a black 
U-2 jet across the Soviet Union 
from Pakistan to Norway, or 
over Cuba or Communist China 
from bases in Florida and Tai- 
wan. • 

His cameras and listening de- 
v ces, capable of picking out a 
cjiaik line or a radar station 
ftom 13 miles up, were Incredi- 
ble in their day. the product 
cn Imaginative CXA. research 
a; id developments. But spies in 
tl e sky now orbiting the earth 

I almost as well from 100 
lies up. 

Cosmic Espionage 
Already, the United States,; 



afid the Soviet Union are vying j 
with each other in cosmic spy- . 
irir. American Samos and Soviet ’ 
Cosmos satellites gather more j 
data in one 90-minute orbit than 
an army of earthbound spies. 

Other gadgets of the missile 
age have taken over the , 
counterspy function. Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
gave a Congressional committee 
a strong hint about that last 
year when he mentioned "in- 
spection of orbiting objects in 
the satellite interceptor Thor i 
program as well as in the two 
large ground-based optical pro- 
grams at Cloudcroft, N. M." 

His testimony suggested that I 
the United States could orbit a 
satellite capable of photograph- 
ing and otherwise "inspecting" 
Soviet space spies, while other; 
equipment could photograph 
them from the ground with re- 
markable detail. 

Such electronic eyes, ears, 
noses and nerve ends — and 
similar ones aboard ships andJ 
submarines — are among th^ 
nation’s most vital secrets. They 
are not exclusively the property 
or inspiration of the CXA. 

CJ.A. cameras and other 
snooping equipment are riding 
in spacecraft that are otherwise 
the responsibility of the Defense 
Department 

•No clear f breakdown of 
responsibilities and cost is avail- 
able, but, altogether, the an- 
nual cost of the United States' 
intelligence effort exceeds $3- 
bllllon a year — more than six 
times the amount specifically, 
allocated to the CXA. and more 
than 2 per cent of the total 
Federal budget 



Bugging From Afar 
j Not all the gadgetry Is cos- 
t imlc. The agency is now develop- 
ing a highly sensitive device 
, -that will pick up from afar in- 
. J door conversations, by jrecord- 
V;ing the window vibrations 
caused by the speakers' voices. 

This is only one of many 
nefarious gadgets that have 
made the word "privacy" an 
anachronism. It Is possible, for 
instance, with equipment so 
tiny as to be all but invisible, 
to turn the whole electric wir- 
ing system of a building into a 
quivering transmitter of con- 
versation taking place any- 
where within. 

Picking up information is one 
thing; getting it "home" and 
doing something with it is an- 
other. Some satellites, for In- 
stance, are rigged to emit cap- 
sules bearing photos and, other 
readings; as they float to earth 
by parachute, old C-130 air- 
craft dash across the Pacific 
from Hawaii and snare 
the parachutes with long, dang- 
ling, trapeze-like cables. The 
planes have a 70 per cent catch- 
ing average. 

Sometimes the Intelligence 
, (wizards get carried away by 
jtheir imaginations. Several 
jyears ago they spent tens of 
‘.millions of dollars on the con- 
struction of a 600-foot radio 









\elescope designed to eavesdrop 
the Kremlin. It was to pick 
in> radio signals, such as those 
emitted when a Soviet Premier 
cilled his chauffeur by radio- 
t ilephone, as they bounced off 
the moon. 

The project turned into an 
neering fiasco, but technol- 
came to the rescue by pro- 
ng “ferret" satellites that 
tune in on the same short- 
age radio signals as they 
njove straight up to the Iono- 
sphere. 

f Overlooking the rights of ter- 
ritorial sovereignty and na- 
tional and human privacy, of- 
ficials throughout the United 
States Government praise the 



CXA/s gadgetry as nothing 
short of "phenomenal." The at- 
mosphere everywhere, they say, 
is full of information, and the 
objective of a technological in- 
telligence service Is to gather 
and translate it into knowledge. 

At CXA. hedquarters in 
Langley, Va., other intricate 
machines, some unknown a dec- 
ade or even a few years ago, 
read, translate, interpret, col- 
late, file and store the informa- 
tion. Sometimes months or 
years later, the data can be re- 
trieved from tens of millions 
of microfilmed categories. 

This effort has paid off monu- 
mentally, according to those 
who know most about it. 

t was aerial reconnaissance 
he U-2 spy plane — suc- 
ed in many ways by satel- 
in 1931 — that enabled 
hingtcn to anticipate and 
sure the Soviet Union's ca- 
ty to produce missiles in 
nineteen-fifties. These esti- 
es, in turn, led to the so- 
*d "missile gap," which be- 
e a prime political issue in 
1960 Presidential campaign, 
put it was also thetL&Jtbat 
ateF-^odueed^pjo^ the 
frti rm^ TTltmn ^ out 

hus dispelling the "missile gap" 
rom Washington’s thinking and 
'jargon. 

Still later, C.I.A. devices dis- 
covered missiles being emplaced 
underground in the Soviet Un- 
ion. U-2’s spotted the prep- 
aration of missile sites in Cuba 
In 1962. They also sampled the 
radioactive fallout of Soviet nu- 
clear tests In 1961. Highly se- 
cret techniques, including aerial 
reconnaissance, allowed the 
C.I.A. to predict the Chinese nu- 
clear explosion in 1964 with re- 
markable accuracy. 

Purloined Messages 



Countless conversations and 
messages the world over have 
been purloined; even subtler 
signals and indications, once 
detected by the marvels of sci- 
ence, can be read and combined 
Into information of a kind once 
impossible to obtain. 

The first duty of the C.IA.. 



is to collect, interpret and dis- 
seminate what it learns from 
its worldwide nerve system — 
weaving together, into the "in- 
telligence” the government 
needs, every electronic blip, 
squeak, and iitage and the mil- 
lions of other items that reach 
its headquarters from more con- 
ventional, often public, sources: 
random diplomatic contacts, 
press clippings, radio monitor 
reports, books and research proj- 
ects and eyewitness evidence. 
(Even some of these "open" 
sources, such as a regional news- 
paper from Communist China, 
must be smuggled or bought at 
a stiff price.) 

Every hour of every day, 
about 100 to 150 fresh items of 
news, gossip and research reach 
the CIA.’s busy headquarters 
in Virginia and are poured into 
the gigantic human-and-techno- 
logical computer that its analy- 
sis section resembles. 

Four of every five of these 
Items, It is said, now come 
either from "open" sources or 
inanimate devices. But in many 
Important instances it is still 
the human . agent, alerted to 
make a particular arrangement 
or to chase a specific piece of In- 
formation, who provides the link 
that makes all else meaningful 
and significant; sometimes, now 
as in the 18th century, it is 
men alone who do the job in 
danger and difficulty. 

When it was discovered, for 
instance, that Premier Khru- 
shchev had shaken the Com- 
munist world with a secret 
speech denouncing Stalin in 
1956, it was a CJ.A. agent 
who finally came up with the 
text, somewhere in Poland, and 
other analysts who determined 
that it was genuine. 

A Rebellion Hastened 

This feat of numan spying 
in an electronic age yielded 
vital Information and, leaked to 
the press in Europe and else- 
where, hastened the anti-Stalin 
rebellions in many Communist 
countries and probably contrib- 
uted to upheavals In Poland and 
Hungary that are still among 
the heaviest liabilities of Com- 
munist history. 

It takes a sub-agent in Tibet, 
personally recruited by a C.I.A. 
man there and paid either a 
retainer or by the piece, to de- 
liver a sheaf of secret army 
documents circulating among 
regimental commanders of Com- 
munist China’s People’s Liber- 
ation Army. 

Only his counterpart in Al- 
geria can provide some draw- 
ings of the design of the In- 
Peking's embassy (al- 



though such designs can often 
be obtained with no more effort 
than asking for them at the 
offices of the American who 
constructed the building). 

And beyond this large re- 
maining value of the human 
being in ♦‘lie humming world of 
espionage, it is also the human 
brain in the C.LA. that gives 
information its real importance 
by supplying interpretations for 
the President and his men. 

The end product is a series 
of papers, handsomely printed 
and often illustrated with fancy 
maps to gain a bureaucratic 
advantage over rival pieces of 
paper from other agencies. 

The agency produces intelli- 
gence reports almost hourly, 
and sweeping summaries every 
day. It provides a special news 
report for President Johnson's 
nightly bedtime reading, some- 
times containing such juicy tid- 
bits as the most recent playboy 
activities of the indefatigable 
President Sukarno of Indonesia. 

A C.LA. Press Conference 

More elaborate reports and 
projections are prepared on 
such matters as the rate of So- 
viet economic growth. 

The State Department has 
sometimes published these, 
without credit to their origin. 
Piqued by these announcements, 
the C.LA. called Its first news 
conference in 1964 to put out 
the latest readings on Soviet, 
prosperity. The fdea of the 
"spooks," as C.LA. men are 
called, summoning reporters 
caused so much amusement in 
Washington — and perhaps dis- 
pleasure in other agencies — that 
the CJLA. has never held an- 
other news conference. 

Still more important subjects, 
such as Soviet nuclear capabili- 
ties or Communist Chinese in- 
tentions in Southeast Asia, are 
dealt with In formal national 
Intelligence estimates. These en- 
compass all information avail- 1 
able on a given subject and re- 
flect the final judgment of the 
Board of National Estimates, a 
group of 14 analysts in the 
C.LA. 

National estimate intelli- 
gence is intended to reach a 
definite conclusion to guide the 
President. But as other depart- 
ments are consulted and the 
various experts express their 
views, their disagreements, 
caveats and dissents are noted 
and recorded by footnotes in 
the final document. These signs 
of dispute are likely to herald 
important uncertainties, and 
some officials believe the foot- 
notes to be the best-read lines 
of all the millions committed 
to paper in the Government 
every month. 

The CXA. also produces rapid 
analyses and predictions on re- 
quest — say, about the likeli- 
hood of the Soviet Union’s going 
to war over the Cuban missile 
crisis, or about the consequences 
of different courses of action 






contemplated at a particular 
moment by the United States in 
Vietnam. 

How Good Are the Reports? 

How effective these reports 
have been, and how well they 
are heeded by the policy-mak- 
ers, are questions of lively de-. 
bate in the intelligence cozrU 
munity. 

In recent years, the CJJ 
is generally believed to hav 
been extremely good in furnish ! 
ing information about Sovi« } 
military capabilities and order \ 
of battle, about the Chines : 
nuclear weapons program an< [ 
after constant goading from th 
White House, about th 
progress of India, the Unite 
Arab Republic, Israel and othe 
nations toward a capacity ti 
build nuclear weapons. 

Reports from inside in 
donesia, Algeria and the Congo 
during recent fast-moving situ- 
ations are also said to have 
been extremely good. 

On the other hand, the CJ.A. 
has been criticized for not hav- 
ing known more in advance; 
about the construction of the| 
Berlin Wall in 1961, about the ! 
divorce of the United Arab Re-i 
public and Syria in 1901, about 
the political leanings of various 
leaders in the Dominican Re- 
public and about such relatively 
public matters as party politics 
in Italy. 

Some — including Dwight D. 
Eisenhower — have criticized 
the agency for not having rec- 
ognized in time Fidel Castro's 
Communist leanings or the pos- 
sibility that the Soviet Union 
would ship missiles to Cuba. 

Almost everyone, however, 
generally concedes the neces- 
sity for gathering intelligence 
to guide the Government in its 
worldwide involvements. Criti- 
cism goes beyond the value or 



accuracy of CJ.A. reports. For 
information-gathering often 
spills over at the scene of 
action into something else — 
subversion, counteractivity, 
sabotage, political and economic 
interve ktion and other kinds 
of ‘dirty tricks." Often the In- 
tel igence gatherer, by design 
or lorce of circumstance, be- 
comes an activist In the affairs 
he was set to watch. 

On-th ©-Scene Action 

C.LA. analysts reading the 
punchcards of their computers 
in Virginia can determine that 
a new youth group in Bogota 
appears to have fallen under the 
control of suspected Com- 
munists, but it takes an agent 
on the spot to trade informa- 
tion with the local police, col- 
lect photographs and telephone 
taps of those involved, organize 
and finance a countermovement 
of, say, young Christians or 
democratic labor youth, and 
help them erect billboards and 



turn mimeograph machines at 
the next election. 

Dozens — at times hundreds 
— of CJ.A. men have been 
employed on Taiwan to train 
men who will be smuggled into 
Communist China and to inter- 
view defectors and refugees 
who come out; to train Chinese 
Nationalists to fly the U-2; to 
identify and befriend those who 
will move Into power after the 
departure of the Nationalists’ 
President, Chlang Kai-shek; to 
beam propaganda broadcasts at 
the mainland; to organize har- 
rassing operations on the is- 
lands just off the shore of the 
mainland, and to provide logis- 
tic support for other C.I.A. 
operations in Laos, Thailand, 
Vietnam, the Philippines and 
Indonesia. 

In these and dozens of other in- 
stances, an agent who is merely 
ostensibly gathering intel- 
ligence is In reality an activist 
attempting to create or resolve 
a situation. 

Because a great many such 
activists are also In the field 
for a variety of purposes other 
than open or clandestine infor- 
mation gathering, the Involve- 
ment of fallible human beings 
in the most dangerous and 
murky areas of C.LA. opera- 
tions causes mast of. the 
agency's failures and difficul- 
ties and gives It its fearsome 
reputation. 

Men, by and large, can con- 
trol machines but not events, 
and not always themselves. It 
was not, after all, the shooting 
down of a U-2 inside the Soviet 
Union in 1960 that caused 
worldwide political repercus- 
sions and a Soviet-American 
crisis; each side could have ab- 
sorbed that in some sort of 
“cover." It was rather the So- 
viet capture of a living Ameri- 
can pilot, Francis Gary Powers, 
that could not be explained 
away and that Russians did not 
want explained away. 

But the CJ.A. invariably de- 
velops an interest to its proj- 
ects and can be a formidable 
advocate in the Government. 

When it presented the U-2 
program in 1956, fear of detec- 
tion and diplomatic repercus- 
sions led the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration to run some "prac- 
tice" missions over Eastern 
Europe. The first mission to 
the Soviet Union, in mid-1956, 
over Moscow and Leningrad, 
was detected but not molested, 
jit did, however, draw the first 
of a number of secret diplomatic 
protests. 

After six missions the Ad- 
ministration halted the flights, 
but the CJ.A pressed for their 
resumption. Doubts were finally 
overcome, and 20 to 25 more 
flights were conducted, with So- 
viet fighter planes in vain pur- 
suit of at least some of them. 

The Powers plane is thought 
to have been crippled by the 
nearby explosion of an antiair- 
craft missile developed with the 



U-2’s in mind. 

Risky and Often Profitable / 
The simplest and most modest 
of these risky, often profitable, 
sometimes disastrous human ef- 
forts are reported to be carried 
out in the friendly nations of 
Western Europe. 

In Britain, for instance, C.LA. 
agents are said to be little more 
than contact men with British 
intelligence, with British 
Kremlinologists and other 
scholars and experts. 

With MI-6, its London 
counterpart, the C.LA. com- 
pares notes and divides respon- 
sibilities on targets of mutual 
interest. The agency, having 
come a paiqful cropper in 
Singapore a few years ago, 
now leaves spying in Malaysia, 
for Instance, to the old Com- 
monwealth sleuths while prob- 
ably offering in return the 



CJ-A/s copious material from 
Indonesia. 

Generally cooperative ar- 
rangements also prevail in 
countries such as Canada and 
Jtaly and, to a somewhat lesser 
degree, in France. In West Ger- 
many, a major cold- war battle- 
ground, the C.LA. Is much more 
active. 

The CJ.A. runs an office in 
Bonn for general coordination. 
Another In Berlin conducts spe- 
cial activities such as the 
famous wiretap tunnel under 
East Berlin, a brilliant tech- 
nical hookup that eavesdropped 
on Soviet Army headquarters. 
It was exposed in 1956 when 
East German workmen, digging 
on another project, struck a 
weak spot In the tunnel and 
caused it to collapse. 

A C.LA. office in Frankfurt 
supervises some of the United 
States* own espionage opera- 
tions against the Soviet Union, 
interviews defectors and re- 
cruits agents for service in 
Communist countries. ^ 

#.In Munich, the C.LA. sup- 1 
forts a variety of research 
groups and such major prop- 
aganda outlets as Radio Free 
Europe, which broadcasts to 
Eastern Europe, and Radio 
Wberty, aimed at the Soviet! 
■ nion. 

Jobs for Refugees 

Besides entertaining and ln-1 
forming millions of listeners inj 
Communist nations, these! 
nominally "private" outlets pro- 
vide employment for many 
gifted and knowledgeable refu- 
gees from Russia, Poland, Hun- 
gary anri| other countries. 

They also solicit the services 
of informers inside the Com- 
munist world, monitor Com- 
munist broadcasts, underwrite 
anti-Communist lectures and 
writings by Western intellectu- 
als and distribute their research 
materials to scholars and jour- 
nails ts in all continents. / 

j |Rut there is said to be rela-| 












I timely little direct CXA. spying 
lion the United States* allies. 
mven in such undemocratic 
Ijmntries as Spain and 
'Portugal, where more independ- 
iit C.I-A. activity might be 
Scpected, the operation is re- 
Ipibly described as modest. 

The American agency has a 
special interest, for Instance, in 
keeping track in Spain of such 
refugees from Latin America 
as Juan Perdn of Argentina. 
Nevertheless, it relies so heavily 
on the information of the Span- 
ish police that American news- 
papermen are often a better 
source for American Embassy 
officials than the CXA. office. 

In much of Africa, too. despite 
the formidable reputation it has 
among governments, the CXA. 
takes a back seat to the Intel-, 
ligence agencies of the former 
colonial nations, Britain and 
France, and concentrates on 
gathering Information about 
Soviet, Chinese and other Com- 
munist efforts there. (The Con- 
go has been the major excep- 
tion. The agency compiles lists 
of travelers to Moscow, Prague 
or Peking, attempts to infiltrate 
their embassies and checks on 
arms and aid shipments through 
African airfields. 

An Eye on Potential Rebels 



The agency is thought 
to have attempted to Infiltrate 
the security services of some 
African countries but only 
with mixed success. It gathers 
special dossiers on the activi- 
ties of various nationalist and 
liberation movements and be- 
friends opposition leaders In 
such countries as Algeria and 
the United Arab Republic, in 
the hope that it can predict 
upheavals or at least be 
familiar with new rulers if their 
bids for power are successful. 

/The C.LA., long in advance, 
had information on the plan 
bf which Algerian Army of- 
ficers overthrew Ahmed Ben 
Bfella last June — hut It did not 
kziow the month In which the of- 
ficers would make their move, 
gild it had nothing to do with 
pitting or carrying out the 

Thanks to contacts with 
Gamal Abdel Nasser before he 
seized power in Egypt, the 
C LA. had almost Intimate 
dealings with the Nasser gov- 
ernment before the United States 
drew his ire by reneging on 
its promised aid to build the 
Aswan Dam. 

Some of these Egyptian ties 
lingered even through the re- 
cent years of strained relations. 
Through reputed informants 
like Mustafa Amin, a prominent 
Cairo editor, the CXA. is said 
in the United Arab RepubUc 
to have obtained the details of 
a Soviet-Egyptian arms deal 
i in 1964 aid other similar in- 
formation. Thus, Amin’s arrest 
last fall may have closed some 
Imnortant channels and It gave 



the United Arab Republic the 
opportunity to demand greater 
American aid in return ^r play- 
ing down its “evidence” of CXA. 
activity in Cairo. 

The CXA-'s talent for secret 
warfare is known to have been 
tested twice in Latin America. 
It successfully directed a battle 
of "liberation* against the left- 
ist government of Col. Jrtcobo 
Arbenz Guzman In Guatemala 
in 1954. Seven years later, a 
CXA.-sponsored army jumped 
off from secret bases In Guate- 
mala and Nicaragua for the 
disastrous engagement at 

Cuba’s Bay of Pigs. 

Promoter of Fronts 
-Not so melodramatically, the 
'ency runs dozens of other 
erations throughout the 

,jmlsphere. 
f It provides "technical assist- 
ance” to most Latin nations by 
helping them establish anti- 
communist police forces. It 

promotes anti -Communist front 
organizations for students, 
irorkers, professional and busi- 
ness men, farmers and political 
arties. It arranges for contact 
ptween these groups and 
nerican labor organizations. 

stUntefiMapri <en adaHeaar 

tft has poured money in 
Btin-American election c 
ilgns in support of model 
ndidates and against lef 
’ s such as Cheddi Jagan 
l Guiana. 
iF'splW upUinSoviet, Chinese 
and other Communist infiltra- 



tors and diplomats and attempts 
to subvert their programs. When 
the CXA. learned last year that 
a Brazilian youth had been kil- 
led in 1963, allegedly in an auto 
accident, while studying on a 
scholarship at the Lumumba 
University in Moscow, it 
mounted a massive publicity 
campaign to discourage other 
South American families from 
sending their youngsters to the 
Soviet Union. 

In Southeast Asia over the 
past decade, the C.LA. has been 
so active that the agency in 
some countries has been the 
principal arm of American pol- 
icy. 

g is said, for instance, to have 
so successful at infiltrat- 
the top of the Indonesian 
mment and army that the 
ed States was reluctant to 
ipt CXA. covering opera- 
t by withdrawing aid and 
mation programs in 1964 
and 1965. What was presented 
officially in Washington as 
toleration of President Sukar- 
no’s Insults and provocations 
was in much larger measure a 
desire to keep the CXA. fronts 
in business as long as possible. 

Though fct is not thought to 
have been involved in any of 
the maneuvering that has curbed 
President Sukarno’s power in 
recent months, the agency was 



well poised to follow events and 
to predict the emergence of 
anti -Communist forces. 

Links to Power 

j* After helping to elect Ram6n 
vgsaysay as president of the 
‘hilippines in 1953, buttressing 
ae family government of Ngo 
linh iDem and Ngo Dinh Nhu 
in South Vietnam in 1954 and as- 
sisting in implanting the regime 
of the strong-man Phoumi 
Nosavan in Laos in 1960, the 
CXA. agents responsible obvi- 
ously became for long periods 
much more intimate advisers 
and effective links to Washing- 
ton than the formally desig- 
nated American Ambassadors 
in those countries. 

And when the Kennedy ad- 
m inistration came into office 
ir 1961, the President concluded 
tl at the CXA. had so mort- 
g; ged American Interests to 
P louml Nosavan that there was 
a first no alternative to deal- 
ii% with him. 

Moreover, the C.LA.’s skill at 
moving quickly and in reason- 
able secrecy drew for it many 
assignments in Southeast Asia 
tiat would normally be given 
{ d the Defense Department. It 
^ ras able, for instance, to fly 
applies to the Meo tribesmen 
i Laos to help them fight 
gainst the pro-Communist 
! athet Lao at a time when 
I -eaty obligations forbade the 
i isignment of American mili- 
t kry advisers to the task. 

In South Vietnam, the C.I.A.’s 
possession of energetic young 
men with political arid linguistic 
talents proved much more suc- 
cessful in wresting mountain 
and jungle villages from Com- 
munist control than the Penta- 
gon’s special forces. 

But the CXA. was also deeply 
committed to the Ngo brothers 
and was tricked by them into 
upporting their private police 
orces. These were eventually 
mployed against the Buddhist 
olitical opposition, thus pro- 
oking the coup d’Stat by mili- 
ary leaders in 1963 that 
rought down the Ngos. 

In Thailand, the CXA. has 
ow begun a program of rural 
efense against Communist sub- 
ersion. Working through for- 
ign aid offices and certain air- 
nes, agents are working with 
ill tribes along the Burmese 
nd Laos borders and helping 
o build a provincial police net- 
work along the borders of Laos 
md Cambodia. 

Furtive Operations 

Few Americans realize how 
nich operations as these may 
iffect innocent domestic situa- 
ions — the extent tc which the 
ilspatch of a planeload of rice 
>y a subsidized carrier, Air 
Vmerica, in Laos causes the 
igency to set furtive opera- 
ions In motion within the 
Jnited States. 

When Air America or any 
>ther false -front organization 
las run into financial difficul- 












ties, the agency has used Its 
Influence in Washington and 
throughout the United States 
to drum up some legitimate 
sources of income. 

Unknown to most of the di- 
rectors and stockholders of an 
airline, for Instance, the C.I.A. 
may approach the leading offi- 
cials of the company, explain 
its problem and. come away 
with some profitable air cargo 
contracts. ^ 

In other domestic offshoots 

8 CXA.’s foreign dealings, 
:an newspaper and maga- 
iblishers, authors and uni- 
es are often the benefici- 
f direct or indirect CXA. 

secret transfer of C.LA. 
funds to the State Department 
or United States Information 
Agency, for example, may help 
finance a scholarly inquiry and 
publication. Or the agency may 
channel -research ' and propa- 
ganda money through founda- 
tions— legitimate ones or dum- 
my fronts. 

The C.LA. is said to be be- 
hind the efforts of several foun- 
dations that sponsor the travel 
of social scientists in the Com- 
munist world. The vast major- 
ity of independent foundations 
have warned that this practice 
casts suspicion on all traveling 
scholars, and In the last year 
the CXA. is said to have cur- 
tailed these activities somewhat. 
$400,000 for Research 
Congressional investigation of 
tax-exempt foundations in 1964 
showed that the J. M. Kaplan 
Fund, Inc., among others, had 
disbursed at least $400,000 for 
the C.LA. in a single year to a 
research Institute This insti- 
tute, in turn, financed research 
centers in Latin America that 
drew other support from the 
Agency for International De- 
velopment (the United States 
foreign aid agency), the Ford 
Foundation and such universi- 
jtles as Harvard and Brandeis. 

1 Among the Kaplan Fund’s 
other previous contributors 
there had been eight funds or 
foundations unknown to experts 
on tax-exempt charitable or- 
ganizations. Five of them were 
not even listed on the Internal 
Revenue Service’s list of foun- 
dations entitled to tax exemp- 
tion. 

Through similar channels, 
the C.LA. has supported groups 
of exiles from Cuba and refu- 
gees from Communism in 
Europe, or anti-Communist but 
liberal organizations of intellec- 
tuals such as the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, and some of 
their newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Encounter magazine, a well- 
Ijjnown anti-Communist intellec- 
tual monthly with editions in 
Spanish and German as well as 
English, was for a long time — 
ttiough it Is not now — one of 
me indirect beneficiaries of 
I <tl.A. funds. Through arrange- 



ments that have never been 
publicly explained. several 
American book publishers have 
afeo received CXA. subsidies. 

An even greater amount of 
CJ.A. money apparently was 
spent on direct, though often 
secret, support of American 
scholars. The Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology opened a 
Center of International Studies 
with a grant of $300,000 from 
the CXA. In 1951 and continued 
to take agency funds until the 
link was exposed, causing great 
embarrassment to M.LT.’s 
scholars working In India and 
other countries. 

The agency’s support for 
MXT. projects gradually dwin- 
dled, but the fear of compro- 
mising publicity led the uni- 
versity to decide a year ago to 
accept no new CXA. contracts. 

Similar embarrassment was 
felt at Michigan State Univer- 
sity after the recent disclosure 
that C.LA. agents had served 
on its payroll In a foreign-aid 
project in South Vietnam from 
1955 to 1959. The university 
contended that no secret intel- 
ligence work was done by the 
agents, but it feared that a 
dozen other overseas projects 
now under waj would be ham- 
pered by the suspicions of other 
governments. 

The CJ.A. was among the 
first Government agencies to 
seek the valuable services of 



American scholars — an idea 
now widely emulated. Many 
scholars continue to serve the 
igency as consultants, while » 
> thers work on research proj- 
icts frankly presented to their 
juperiors as C.LA. assignments. 

At a meeting of the American 
Political Science Foundation * 
lere last fall, however, at least 
:wo speakers said too many 
scholars were still taking on 
’ull-time intelligence services. 
They also warned that the part- 
time activities of others could 
influence their judgments or 
reputations. 

Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty provide cover for C.I.A.- 
financed organizations that 
draw upon the research talents . 
of American scholars and also f 
service scholars with Invaluable 
raw material. The Free Europe 
Committee even advertises for 
public contributions without re- 
vealing its ties to the United 
States Government 

Radio Swan, a C.LA. statior 
in the Caribbean that was pai 
ticularly active during the Ba 
of Pigs invasion, maintains ui. 
publicized contacts with privat 
American broadcasters. 

The C.I.A. at times has ad- 
dressed the American peoplf 
directly through public re- 
lations men and nominally in- 
dependent citizens committees. 
w#nv other C.I.A.-mn fronts 



and offices, however, exist pri- 
marily to gather mail from and 
to provide credentials for its 
overseas agents. 

Thus, the ramifications of 
C^I.A. activities, at home and 
abroad, seem almost endless. 
Though satellites, electronics 
and gadgets have taken over 
much of the sheer drudgerv of 
espionage, there remains a deep 
involvement of human beings, 
who project the agency into 
awkward diplomatic situations, 
raising many Issues of policy 
and ethics. 

That is why many persons 
are convinced that in the CJ.A. 
a sort of Frankenstein's mon- 
ster has been created that no 
one can fully control. 

By its clandestine nature, the 
C.I.A, has few opportunities to 
explain, justify or defend itself. 
It can don the cloak of secrecy 
and label all its works as neces- 
sary to further some "national 
Interest.” And it can quietly 
lobby for support inside the 
Government and among influen- 
tial members of Congress and 
with the President. 

But a “national Interest” that 
Is not a persuasive defense to 
men who have their own ideas 

of the "national interest” 

along with secrecy itself — has 
the inevitable effect of convinc- 
ing critics that the agency has 
plenty to hide besides its code- 
books. 

flfThe Imaginations and con- 
sciences of such critics are cer- 
tjnly not set at rest when they 
l#m, for Instance, that in 1962 
a# outraged President Kennedy 
—"..obviously differing with the 
agency about £he “national ln- 
Mrest” — forced the C.LA, to 
imdo a particularly clumsy 
piece of sabotage that might 
hfve blackened the nations 
name all around the world. 



Tomorrow: How tTie CJ.A . ia 
“controlled.” 
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DerenM ucpt. 

DURING THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS: This Soviet freighter was photographed after 
leaving Cuba on Nov. 6, 1962, carrying on deck one of the missiles the Soviet Union 
withdrew under intense pressure from the U.S. It was CXA. efforts that originally I 
uncovered the presence of Sbvfet missiles on the island that led to diplomatic showdown. 
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allowed to run their course but 
no further work will be per- 
formed with the agency's sup- 
port after July 1, the spokes- 
man said. 

In its early years, the cen- 
ter performed a great deal of 
research work for the intelli- 
gence agency, supplying 
analyses of events and trends 
In the Communist world but 
insisting upon the right to pub- 
lish the results of the, work. 
In recent years, after faculty 
members and others criticized 
the arrangement, the number 
of C.I.A, projects is said to 
have been sharply restricted. 

the spokesman 

per cent, or Slli^Q^af the cen- 
ter's $750;oob 'budget The 
exact amounts are classified as 
secret by the agency, he said, 
v One early beneficiary of the 
^agency’s support was a re- 
search team on Soviet affairs 
headed by Prof. Walt W. Ftos- 
I tow, who later became chair- 
man of the Policy Planning 
Council at the State Depart- 
ment and is now a special as- 
sistant to President Johnson. 

Prof. Max Millikan, an as- 
sistant director of the intelli- 
gence agency in 1951-52, has 
been director of the center 
since 1952. 

The authorities at M.LT. have 
tried in recent days to make 
clear that they have not con- 
ducted any overseas operations 
and »that the center's work in 
India and other nations to help 
promote economic development 
has not been supported by the 
Intelligence agency. 

Some "confusion" was caused, 
the spokesman explained, by 



the disclosure that at least five j 
C.LA. agents worked among 
Michigan State University 3 
scholars on a foreign aid proj- j 
ect in South Vietnam from 1955 , 
to 1959. 

Some embarrassment is also r 
said to have been caused to ( 
MXT. scholars earlier in their j 
dealings with foreign govern- 
ments when it was disclosed 
that the agency had helped to 
create their center. Faculty 
opinion about the link was de- 
scribed as divided until Mr. Mil- 
likan passed word of the deci- 
sion to accept no more research 
contracts with the agency. 

The center's spokesman said 
the university had always pro- 
tected itself adequately against 
direct involvement with or con- 
trol of its work by the intel- 
ligence agency. It considered 
the research for the agency to 
be not only consistent with the 
traditions of academic freedom, 
he said, but also a fulfillment 
of the university's duty to con- 
tribute to the Government’s 
intelligence "with a sma T”. 

There has been a "rigid rule" 
that no field work be under- 
taken with CXA. funds, he said. 

When it was decided in Marc 

1965, to sever all connections, 
he added, there was thought 
to be no reason to withdraw 
abruptly. Thus, the last con- 
tracts, running through June, 

1966, were honored, he said. 

Individual scholars will con- 
tinue to have the right to act 
as consultants to the agency or 
to accept any other kind of 
Government assignment. This 
right has been enjoyed by most 
American scholars, even those 
at Institutions, such as Harvard, 
that have refused to accept 
direct contracts from the Intel- 
ligence agency. 









